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famine. City after city sent in its tale of hunger and revolt.
"The people are starving", wailed the Prince-Bishop of
Cracow. " Our bread rations are reduced by half ", tele-
graphed the Stathalter from Trieste. "Vienna has only
flour enough to last till Monday ", telephoned the Burgo-
master.1

The men whose errors had brought about the crisis now
appealed to Czernin for assistance (January 16). " It is
only from Germany that effective aid for the capital of the
Empire can arrive in time, and that only if supplies are
despatched at once ", telegraphed Dr. Seidler, the Austrian
Premier, who only a few weeks before had stated positively
that the country could hold out till the new harvest. " We
have no choice but to inform Your Excellency of all this
and to beg you in due course to call the attention of the
German Delegation to the uncommonly critical state of
affairs which unforeseen difficulties may easily turn into a
catastrophe." The Prime Minister added, by telephone,
that no question excited the people so much as the
negotiations at Brest, the will for peace being strongly in
the ascendant.

This was in fact an understatement. The strike move-
ment round Vienna, which had begun originally as a
political demonstration actuated by hunger, swiftly de-
veloped into a public demand for the speedy conclusion
of peace. At first only a movement among unorganized
labour, it spread like a prairie fire to the ranks of the
trade unions, which the leaders were powerless to check.

Czernin rose nobly to the emergency. Eacked by high
fever, his nervous system already in a state bordering on
collapse, the Foreign Minister did all that he humanly
could to meet the crisis. He urged the Emperor Karl to

1 Gustav Gratz and Richard Schiiller, The Economic Policy of Austria-
Hungary during the War (New Haven, 1928), p. 93. (Dr. Gratz was chef
de cabinet to Count Czernin, and Professor Schiiller Director of the
Austrian Ministry of Commerce, during the Brest-Litovsk Conference.)